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IMAGELESS THOUGHT 



T T would be hard to find a better proof of individual differences 
-*- than is afforded by the answers of people to the question 
whether thought can go on without sensorial images. Some will see 
nothing absurd in the notion and will be inclined to believe that it 
corresponds to the facts; others will answer with a decided affirma- 
tive; while others will regard the questioner as joking or as badly 
muddled. They can not imagine what you are talking about; 
thought without images seems to them an absolute absurdity; at 
most they will concede that perhaps you think in that way, but as 
for them they are sure they never do so. The same differences 
appear in the literature. While some authors, Stout, 1 Binet, 2 and 
recently Buhler, 3 boldly assert the existence of imageless thought, 
and while Watt,* Messer 5 and others have no qualms in recording 
cases in which introspection failed to reveal imagery, on the other 
hand, Angell, 6 for one, has repeatedly attacked the notion of image- 
less thought with such vigor as to make clear the existence of a 
powerful opposition to its introduction into psychology— an intro- 

1 ' Analytic Psychology,' 1896, Vol. I., pp. 78-96. 

2 ' L'etude experimentale de l'intelligence,' 1903, pp. 81-108. 

8 Btihler's work is as yet accessible only in the very brief report of his 
paper before the second Kongress fiir experimentellen Psychologie, contained in 
the Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 1906, Vol. 8, p. 239. As his observa- 
tions and conclusions are almost identical with mine, I quote here a portion of 
this report : " Er zeigte an der Hand seiner Versuchsprotocolle, dass alle Vor- 
stellungen, auch die Wortvorstellungen, fur den Verlauf wirklich complizierter 
Denktatigkeit nur ein Aczidens bedeuten, das wegfallen kdnne, ohne dass die 
Bestimmtheit, Richtigkeit und Fruchtbarkeit des Denkens dadurch wesentlich 
geschadigt wird." " Diese qualitativ nicht weiter zu beschreibenden, aber voll- 
kommen eindeutig gewissen Wissensgebieten zugeordneten psychischen Zustande, 
die man nach Binet's Terminologie auch Gedanken nennen kSnne, seien die 
Elemente des Denkens." 

4 Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 1905, Vol. 4, especially pp. 316-320. 

°IMd., 1906, Vol. 8, pp. 1-224. 

'Philosophical Review, 1897, Vol. 6, pp. 646-651; this Joubnal, Vol. III., 
No. 23. 
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duction which would go far to complete the important reform in 
descriptive psychology begun by Galton with his discovery of the 
almost complete absence of visual imagery from the experience of 
many persons, and continued by James with his emphasis on the non- 
sensorial feelings of relation, tendency and meaning, and by Kulpe 
with his insistence on the inaccuracy of images and on their absence 
from certain types of recognitive and discriminative processes. 

In a recent study 7 of the 'Cause of a Voluntary Movement,' I 
found, from introspections made under experimental conditions, that 
in many cases the imagery present in consciousness did not exhaust 
the content of consciousness. Sometimes the subject, though clearly 
aware of the movement he was about to make, denied that he had 
any visual, kinesthetic, verbal or other image of it. His thought of 
the movement was perfectly definite and 'focal,' whereas whatever 
imagery may have been present at the moment was so 'marginal' 
and vague as to escape detection. And where imagery was present, 
it was often so inadequate to identify the movement, which was 
actually identified by thought, as to be certainly incidental and not 
essential to the process. I was thus led to make the statement that 
imagery, when present, was but the clothing of the thought, and that 
a naked thought was fully capable of doing the work. Professor 
Angell, in reviewing 8 my article, has sharply criticized the notion of 
a naked or imageless thought, speaking of it as ' a logical abstraction 
finding no real psychological basis in a careful examination of con- 
sciousness,' and as 'based on a radically erroneous identification of 
the meaning, or cognitively dynamic, aspect of all thoughts, with a 
distinct psychic entity.' 

Imageless thought, whatever else may be urged against it, is not 
a logical abstraction. It is an apparent fact of introspection. Its 
opponents, rather than its supporters, appeal to logical deduction 
in defense of their position ; for whereas its supporters point to the 
concrete instances of its occurrence, its opponents urge that there 
must be in such instances some carelessness of observation, for 
thought simply can not go on without images. A universal negative, 
such as Angell's statement that 'there is no mental state wholly 
devoid of all sensuous content,' is much more likely to owe its ac- 
ceptance to logical deduction than is a particular affirmative, such 
as the statement that cases of imageless thought have been observed. 
Perhaps the universal negative is deduced from the fact of the con- 
tinuous stimulation of the sense organs, and means simply that in 
view of this fact sensuous content can hardly be absent from any 

7 In ' Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. A Commemorative Volume 
by Former Students of Charles Edward Garman,' 1906, pp. 351-392. 
"This Journal, loo. tit. 
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moment of conscious life. If this were the point of Professor 
Angell's criticism, there would be no serious difference between us. 
I should, indeed, insist that such sensory content does not always 
lie in the field of attention, and that at times it is so marginal as to 
elude introspection. But principally I should insist that something 
else does often lie in the field of attention, that, in short, there is 
non-sensuous content, and that in many cases it is descriptively as 
well as dynamically the most important component of thought. 

This, as I understand it, the opponents of imageless thought do 
not admit. Professor Angell writes in his 'Psychology': "The con- 
tent of our thought is, so far at least as concerns the knowledge 
process, always made up of imagery." The existence of non-sensu- 
ous content is the real bone of contention. 

How shall we attempt to come to agreement 1 The direct method 
would be to do as we would in a case of sensation. "We should place 
ourselves in the same situation and observe the consciousness that 
results. In view of individual differences in imagery, this method 
is not likely to lead to complete agreement, but it should at least be 
given a fair trial. An indirect method is to examine the imagery 
and other sensorial content of a thought and notice whether it gives 
a sufficient account of the thought as experienced. 

For applying the direct method, the essential thing is to catch 
one's self at a moment of active thought, and observe what content 
is there. According to my experience, the more effective the think- 
ing process is at any moment, the more likely is imageless thought 
to be detected, provided only one introspects, which is not apt to be 
the case at such moments. An actual experiment is usually neces- 
sary. The experimenter sets some problem, which the subject is to 
solve promptly. 9 As soon as the solution is reached— or even before 
—the experimenter interrupts the further course of the subject's 
thought, and calls for a description of the process of seeking and 
finding the solution. The introspection may be made more reliable 
by calling for answers to very definite questions, as : Any visual pic- 
ture? Any words heard? Any feeling of bodily movement? The 
question should be varied in successive trials, as the constant calling 
for one sort of imagery may cause attention to be set beforehand in 
its direction— a very good way of stimulating it. What should be 
stimulated is the solution of the problem, and the latter should, there- 
fore, be hard enough to call for real thought. When it is too easy, 
the answer may come almost automatically, and consciousness seem 
blank, save for the sound of the words employed. 10 As samples of 

9 See Binet, Watt, Messer, op. tit. 

10 See Marbe. ' Experimentell-psychologische Untersuchungen fiber das 
Urteil,' Leipzig, 1901. 
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the problems that have been so far used with some success may be 
cited the finding of a word having the opposite meaning to that of a 
given word, finding the genus of which a species is named; or as 
answering such questions as: "Which is more delightful, the smell of 
a rose or its appearance? Who was the greatest patriot of Hungary? 
What is the difference between similarity and congruity? Should a 
man be allowed to marry his widow's sister? With some subjects, 
almost any problem will serve to arouse imageless thought, while 
with others some skirmishing is necessary, and with one I have not 
as yet got a single clearly positive case. 

A few instances may be cited. First, one from a subject who 
usually, perhaps four fifths of the time, reports visual or verbal 
imagery at moments of effective thinking. To the question, What 
substances are more costly than gold? she answered promptly, "Dia- 
monds," and reported as follows: "I had no visual image of the 
diamond; the thought of diamonds was there before the sound of 
the word. You don't think of the words you are going to say before 
you say them. It is the same way in conversation : you know what 
you want to say, but the words come so quickly that you don't have 
a chance to think of them before you say them. ' ' 

Next an instance— the best I have so far— from a subject whose 
imagery is very exuberant and who is almost or quite never without 
some. In answering the question, Is it ever right to imprison an 
innocent man? he had visual imagery of the inside and outside of 
prisons, and 'very dim imagery of what innocence and guilt involved, 
with perhaps some images of books on the subject that I have read. ' 

The following instances are from my own introspection. I in- 
troduce them for two reasons: because of my meager imagery and 
because, since becoming interested in the problem, I have sought to 
catch myself at the moments of most effective thought, and have 
succeeded a number of times, with always the same result — clear 
consciousness of a particular thought, and no images. 

I quote from my notes made at the time: "I was trying the 
experiment of naming, in response to a seen word, a coordinate con- 
cept, i. e., one subsumed under the same higher concept. On seeing 
noble, I thought of grand, but was impressed with the fact that this 
was not a good response, as the two words were simply synonyms. 
Next read origin and responded automatically with development, 
being, however, clear of the appropriateness of this response, though 
having no image of the 'higher concept.' Next read vicinity and 
responded first with neighborhood, but was immediately conscious 
that this again was merely a synonym ; I was not, however, conscious 
of the word ' synonym' nor of any other imagery. I caught this 
moment of consciousness on the wing and am sure of its content. 
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The consciousness of synonymousness and of its inappropriateness 
was clearly present, without any detectable image." 

Another instance from my own notes: "While reading, I heard 
some one playing on the piano a piece which I felt at once to be 
familiar, but which I did not at first identify. My first attempt at 
identification was felt to be wrong, and immediately afterward I 
identified it properly and with confidence. In doing so I thought 
of the first part of the piece (it was Chopin's funeral march, and 
the part being played when it caught my attention was the trio). 
Besting satisfied with my identification, I was about to turn to other 
things, when it occurred to me to ask whether, in identifying the 
piece, I had had its name present in the form of verbal imagery, and 
I found that I certainly had not; in fact, it required a moment's fur- 
ther thought to recall the sound of the composer's name and the 
name of the piece. Nor, in locating the trio as a trio and thinking 
of the character of the march proper, did I have an auditory image 
of the march. I regard the example as a good one, since the thought 
was perfectly overt, conscious and definite, though it not only began 
but was completed without any image. ' ' 

Another instance occurred while I was reading a psychological 
book in a foreign language. In a certain sentence occurred a word 
which was entirely unfamiliar, and which did not by its form sug- 
gest its meaning. On rereading the sentence, however, I suddenly 
saw the meaning from the context ; yet no English or other equivalent 
suggested itself till distinctly later. In general, I may add, my 
visual imagery is practically nil; auditory imagery alone is detect- 
able, being strong and usually present, in the form of speech or music 
or both together. Yet the speech often halts ; the words lag behind 
the thought, and the phrases are left incomplete by the turning of 
thought to something else. When thought is slow, repetitious, auto- 
matic, the verbal imagery is prominent ; I then think in words. But 
at moments when thought is really effective, when some new insight 
is gained, the words are absent, though they soon come tagging after. 
It would not be fair to call these moments pale and featureless ; they 
are precisely the moments when a thought presents itself most defi- 
nitely for what it is. Nor would it be quite fair to call them transi- 
tive ; though brief, they are the real high lights of consciousness. 

It seems impossible to describe these facts without admitting the 
existence of other than sensorial contents of consciousness. I would 
suggest that in addition to sensorial elements, thought contains ele- 
ments which are wholly irreducible to sensory terms. Each such 
element is sui generis, being nothing else than the particular feeling 
of the thought in question. Each is a quality, as red and sweet are 
qualities; not syntheses of sensory qualities, but simply and purely 
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the qualities of particular thoughts. They are not to be elevated, 
as 'activities,' into another dimension of existence; they lie in the 
plane of content. There is a specific and unanalyzable conscious 
quale for every individual and general notion, for every judgment 
and supposition. These qualities recur in the same sense as red and 
other sensory qualities recur. 

For those who do not get positive results by the direct method 
of looking for these non-sensorial elements of thought, there still 
remains the indirect method which examines whether the imagery 
present in a thought is an adequate account of the contents of the 
thought as felt. I can only briefly indicate the line of the argument. 
The imagery detected is often vague when the thought is definite; 
marginal when the thought is focal ; or irrelevant. Therefore there 
is something present besides the image. Verbal imagery, as mere 
sound or feeling of vocal movement, clearly can not exhaust the 
feeling of a thought, for only by conventional association have the 
images any connection with particular thoughts ; unless the associates 
are present the words are empty. Words attended to as sounds are 
different from words understood. Not only are they 'dynamically' 
different ; they feel differently. Yet it will be admitted that in many 
persons no further image need be present. Visual imagery when 
present is often irrelevant. The following is a comparatively mild 
case of irrelevance. The subject who in my experiments has so far 
never given a case of imageless thought was asked: Is Christian 
Science better as a religion or as a means of healing? He reported 
visual images of Christian Science churches and of the outside of a 
book on the subject which he had read ; also auditory images of the 
words 'suggestion' and of his answer, "Religion, because less harm." 
These images have more the appearance of sparks struck off by 
thought in its progress than of thought itself. Either the thought 
was unconscious, or else something more was present in consciousness. 

The common escape of the sensationalist from this dilemma is to 
appeal to the 'meaning' of the image, which is sharply distinguished 
from the conscious content. Two thoughts may be alike in content 
but differ in meaning, as when the same verbal or visual image 'man' 
means now an individual and again the species. This is surely a 
subterfuge, since the meaning that is referred to is conscious mean- 
ing. As Bradley has said: 11 "It is not wholly true that 'ideas are 
not what they mean,' for if their meaning is not psychical fact, I 
should like to know how and where it exists. ' ' To call meaning the 
'cognitively dynamic aspect of all thoughts' is no less a subterfuge; 
for meaning is not an external aspect, visible only to an outside 
observer, but a felt aspect. Is not everything that is felt a psychic 

11 ' Appearance and Reality,' 1893, p. 51. 
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entity? And if, besides the sensory content, another 'aspect' is felt, 
is there not other than sensory content? 

Meanings enter into the associative network on the same plane as 
images. An image may call up a meaning, and a meaning may 
equally well call up an image. The two classes of mental contents 
differ in quality, as red differs from cold, or anger from middle C; 
they may also differ in importance for the purposes of a given 
thought; otherwise, it is hard to see any essential psychological dif- 
ference between them. 

Meaning is not simply 'an aspect of all thoughts'; we do not 
'mean' in general, but have in each case a particular meaning. 
"When two thoughts have the same imagery but differ in meaning, 
to appeal to an aspect of all thoughts does not help in explaining 
their difference. It is not so much the common properties of all 
thoughts as the peculiarities of single thoughts that can not be de- 
scribed in terms of sensuous imagery. 

Meaning is often treated as a mere relation between an image and 
the object to which it refers. The meaning is regarded as inhering 
in or attached to the image; and a meaning without some image 
would be a relation without one of its terms, and therefore an ab- 
surdity. This conception of meaning is certainly derived from logical 
construction or analogy, and not from introspective analysis. Mean- 
ing is not felt as the relation between an image and an object, but as 
the thought of the object. When I think of Cuba and have the 
verbal image of the name present, my meaning is not felt as a rela- 
tion between the verbal image and the island; I mean the island 
itself. If the meaning is defined as the relation between the image 
and the object, the thought of the object remains still to be taken 
into account. The thought of the object is not the image, for the 
image may change while the same object is thought of; nor is it a 
mere relation. It is as substantial an element of thought as the 
image, and there is no absurdity in the notion that it may be present 
alone. 

So far from leading to the view that images plus sensations ex- 
haust the content of a thought, or serve as the bearer of the meaning, 
the introspective results tend to show that they are often associative 
byplay. Since individuals differ in the vividness and readiness of 
their imagery, we should expect that thought would clothe itself in 
sensuous form in some persons much more than in others. Indi- 
viduals with sluggish imagery have the better chance of observing 
thought without images, and so of becoming directly aware of the 
existence of non-sensorial elements of thought. It is scarcely prob- 
able that individuals differ so markedly as that one thinks in terms 
of meanings while another thinks in images. It is more likely that 
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all think in terms of meanings, but that in consequence of differences 
in the excitability of the sensorial elements, some have a more con- 
tinuous and vivid byplay of imagery than others. 

R. S. Woodworth. 
Columbia. University. 



SNAP SHOT OP A DEEAM DRAMA 

TT was J. S. Mill, I believe, who said that one fact would be enough 
- 1 - to establish an induction if that fact were sufficiently signifi- 
cant. Whatever the true theory of scientific method and logical 
process, there seems to be little doubt in the minds of many psycholo- 
gists that our science needs significant facts, carefully studied, fresh 
and vital facts, more than merely numerous data ill understood and 
lacking in suggestiveness. True, a fact is a fact, and therefore a 
thing to be duly thankful for, but to the gathering of many facts 
(with little 'muchness' in them) there is no end, and the mere 
brutish massiveness of them is a weariness to the flesh and still more 
fatiguing to the spirit. Indeed, much of our psychology resembles 
a field of scrap-piles, chaotic when not put in order and inorganic 
when ordered. Now if the flower in the crannied wall is full of 
significance, how much the more is a warm, fresh, faithful transcript 
from vivid experience ! 

In a previous number of this Journal 1 I gave a faithful copy of 
what we might call a 'snap shot of a reciprocal association series,' 
and the following brief study of another very recent experience 
might analogously be dubbed a 'snap shot of an univocal dissocia- 
tion series. ' For in the dream complex I am about to describe there 
is a curious blending of self-continuity and dissociated states and 
attitudes. 

I 

Scene 1. Precordial anxiety, a sense of suffocation, great muscular 
tension. The victim feels that something terrible has happened or 
is about to happen to him. He is about to scream and struggle. Is 
conscious of his sensations and strives, at first without success, to 
comprehend them. He is dimly aware that he must 'find out what 
is the matter with him.' He is conscious of the tendency to resist 
the coming on of it, whatever 'it' may be. His causal instinct seems 
inclined to work, but is strangely impeded. 

Scene 2. Enter the dream psychologist. He studies the case of 
the patient— himself! He watches 'it' wearily drag itself to its bed, 
its frame shaken with shuddering sobs that can not be controlled. 
He seems to sympathize with the sufferer in an aloof and disinter- 

1 Vol. III., No. 16. 



